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By CorneELIo M. FERRER* 


aHE PHILIPPINES ‘today are on the threshold of a new era. The whole 

country is in motion for nation-building. This transition period may be 
described as belonging to the “common tao.” Everywhere organizations are being 
introduced in order to aid and develop cur rural millions. 


This tremendous upsurge of interest 
reached its peak during the Novem- 
ber elections when President Ramon 
Magsaysay and his party emerged 
victorious on the issue of socio-eco- 
Inomic uplift for the nation’s rural 
people. 

More than ever before the Philip- 
pine evangelical churches are bound 
to play an important role in building 
this young republic of ours. For the 
countryside is ripe for change. Pov- 
erty, oppressive landlordism, landless- 
ness, and unemployment are still 
major social problems, causing rest- 
lessness in rural areas. As Christian 


leaders, imbued with Christlike con- 
cern for rural people, we are bound to 
give our full support to democratic 
reforms that will help liberate the 
socially- and economically-disinher- 
ited class of our rural population. 


New Rural Missions Strategy 


“To die poor is to go to heaven” 
was the church’s proverbial admoni- 
tion during the Spanish regime. In 
other words, the Church was primarily 
interested in saving the souls of men. 
She was not interested in their bodies. 


*Mr. Ferrer is 
director of the De- 
partment of Rural 
Life of the Philip- 
pine Federation of 
Christian Churches. 
This article is based 
on his report for 
the year 1953-1954. 


A group of village 

women in The Phi- 

lippines at _ thcir 

daily task of hull- 
ing rice. 


Today the Church has awakened. 
She is interested not only in the salva- 
tion of the souls of men but with the 
total aspect of their lives. The Church 
now believes that what happens to 
the people happens to the Church. 


The fact that eighty-five per cent 
of our Philippine people live in rural 
areas needs repeated emphasis in the 
planning of an overall strategy in 
rural missions. 

Another important fact is that 
ninety-five per cent of our Protestant 
churches in The Philippines are rural 
churches. This fact constitutes a 
strategic advantage, if not an absolute 
advantage, because with these church- 
es in the heart of rural society Protes- 
tant Christianity can play an impor- 
tant role in giving a sense of direction 
and in providing Christian leadership 
toward a Christian rural civilization. 


The strategy in world missions is 
geared to this new strategy in rural 
missions. Mission boards in the United 
States are now recruiting missionaries 
“especially trained to work among 
rural people where they are—in the 
home, on their farms, and in their 
villages.” Within the last two years 
six Methodist rurally- and agricul- 
turally-trained missionaries have re- 
sponded to our call. This is just one 
example. 


Farmers’ Institutes 

During the last two years our De- 
partment of Rural Life, in coopera- 
tion with rural pastors and agricul- 
tural missionaries, has developed the 
Rural Life Institute from a national 


(Continued on page 2) 


(Continued from page 1) 
level onto the local church level. Six 
successful Farmers’ Institutes were 
held during the year. We have dilis- 
covered that lay leadership contrib- 
utes much in program planning and 
in rallying farmers together. 

At one institute held in the barrio 
of San Esteban farmers with different 
religious backgrounds came together 
in one body for four days. Included 
were Roman Catholics, Aglipayans, 
Methodists, Iglesia Ni Cristo, and 
Jehovah’s Witnesses. 


Harvest Festivals 


Harvest. festivals, the Ceremony of 
Planting Seed, Rural Life Sunday, 
and Thanksgiving Sunday are very 
appealing to rural people. These cele- 
brations give them opportunity to 
make thank offerings both of cash and 
agricultural products. 


4-H Clubs 


We have recommended the organi- 
zation of 4-H clubs to every rural 
church. For 4-H club work has a na- 
tural affinity to their programs and 
activities. It is a helpful and practical 
method of guiding teen-age boys and 
girls into wholesome appreciation of 
farm life and of the importance of 
agriculture in the national economy. 


CRF Bulletin 


The Philippine Christian Rural Fel- 
lowship Bulletin is the official organ 
of our Department of Rural Life. This 
quarterly journal is devoted to the 
development of a dynamic and satisfy- 
ing rural life in The Philippines. 


Agricultural Missionaries 


Our agricultural missionaries are 
doing well as teachers of vocational 
agriculture in our high schools. How- 
ever, being tied up with teaching 
means their contacts with rural people 
are extremely limited. 

The general feeling is that extension 
work on the district level would be 
more effective and far-reaching than 
teaching agriculture in the high 
schools. Agricultural missionaries 
serving as district rural church work- 
ers could certainly maintain closer 
relationships with  church-related 
schools and help develop more effec- 
tive rural programs than when teach- 
ing on a full-time basis. 


Social Action 


In the field of social action we are 
advocating democratic solutions to the 
major social and economic issues the 


Cornelio M. Ferrer 


Republic of The Philippines is facing. 
We have consistently advocated dras- 
tic but democratic land reform. We 
have supported free, clean, and honest 
elections. Articles have appeared in 
secular papers associating our support 
in the just aspirations of our rural 
millions in their struggle to live and 
enjoy the blessings of the good life. 

Our Department of Rural Life is re- 
ceiving increasing national recogni- 
tion as an active nongovernmental 
agency engaged in the promotion of a 
more satisfying rural life. 

I am now serving on the Board of 
Directors of the Philippine Rural 
Community Improvement Society and 
recently was elected president of the 
Philippine Sociological Society. In 
addition I am continuing as chairman 
of the Joint Schools of Ministerial 
Training of The Methodist Church and 
as a member of the Board of Trustees 
of the Union Theological Seminary. 

In closing I quote Dr. R. Pierce 
Beaver, “The full range of missionary 
ministry with its present functional 
emphasis is necessary to demonstrate 
Christian concern for all of life, to 
proclaim that Jesus Christ is Saviour 
and Lord of all of life, and to prepare 
the human channels through which 
his power may touch and transform 
life. They are not ‘good works’ but a 
dramatic proclamation of the Gospel.” 


Deep Furrows 


The future depends upon making 
our world of need and discontent and 
discord into a neighborhood. And the 
greatest contribution any people can 
make toward the solution of our pres- 
ent problems is that of being neigh- 


bors. 
—Editor, World Call 


We, the group of Africans, have | 
started to think a good deal about 
what we as a church can do to 
achieve a better Christian society. 


After a good deal of private meetings _ 


we came to the conclusion that we, 
the Africans, have been too slow in © 


dealing with our problems. As some- _ 


one said in Kimbundu, “Kukuta — 
kutama ku ximbula ku di kinga” — 
(“Before you bear the load you must ~ 
bind it’). 


In the attempt to express the un- 
changing Gospel in terms of the needs 
and thoughts of the changing world 
there is always the danger of stressing 
the ethical and the humanitarian and 
of offering a message from which the 
supernatural has largely passed. There 
must be multiplied among us the 
number of those for whom the Cross is 
not only the great reconciling act of 
God but the way of life to which, by 
his grace, we are called to live. 


—A. Marcus Warp 


Any spiritually-strong church is 
sure to grow automatically on all 
sides if the indigenous church method 
is adopted. The church need not be 
rich, but each member should be 
charged with the zeal of witnessing 
for our Lord Jesus Christ, even unto 
the laying down of one’s life if need 
be. 

—JOEL LAKRA 
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ELENDE MISSION STATION 


By Joun A, REULING* 


® The Elende Church in Angola is a 
vast enterprise with over 10,000 mem- 


_ bers and “catechumens,” thousands of 


children, seven ordained pastors, 400 
villages or outstations, and over 600 
evangelists, catechists, teachers, and 
other workers. The whole of it is 
spread over an area as large as several 


Many improved village schools 
of this type are being erected, 
- thanks to increased income from 
better orchards and gardens. 


New England states put together. 
Much travel by car is required just 
to keep track of things. 

The church is self-governing and 
self-supporting. It pays its own pas- 
tors, teachers, nurses, and catechists. 
It builds its own churches and schools. 
The Angola Mission helps with the 
highest level of primary schooling at 
the main station and with medical 
work and some other projects which 
the people cannot yet manage for 
themselves. 

The pastors and other leaders are 
able men and women, lacking formal 
education and background. They are 
very receptive to new ideas but, as 
self-respecting people, do not like to 
be driven or forced. 

Dr. Henry Curtis McDowell is ex- 
ceedingly skillful in “planting” new 
ideas. After germinating for a time 
they come to light as original proposi- 
tions from the people themselves, with 
their full backing. He can then discuss 
with the leaders ways and means of 
putting these ideas into effect. One ad- 
vantage of this method is that other 
constructive ideas, absolutely original 


*Dr. Reuling, who is Africa Secretary for 
the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, visited Africa this past 
winter and took these pictures. 


with the people, are frequently 
brought forth as byproducts of the 
“planted” ones. 

The result of six years of this kind 
of leadership is that today the Elende 
people are leading all other areas in 
per capita support of their own work. 
They are giving more to missionary 
work among their own people who 
are laborers in distant parts of the 
country. And they regularly raise sub- 
stantial sums toward the expenses of 
the son of their senior pastor who is 
studying medicine in Portugal. 

The physical improvements in the 
boys’ and girls’ dormitories at the 
station, in the pastor’s house, and in 
the hospital have resulted in the 
sprucing up of a hundred villages, 
large and small. We visited one such. 
The houses were small, made of sun- 
dried mud brick, smoothly plastered 
with sand plaster, and whitewashed. 
Roofs were of tile or smoothly-laid 
thatch. Provision was made in each 


Sawing planks out of timber 
for construction work at Ga- 
langue. 


house for light and air. Each was sur- 
rounded by a garden with a wide 
variety of nutritious plants, well 
tended. 

Children were neatly but simply 
dressed, as were their parents. 
Everyone was kind, friendly, and 
courteous. They invited us into their 
homes, showed us their homemade 
furniture with pride, and finally 
served us tea in the shade of a beauti- 
ful big tree beside their new three- 
room adobe school. 

This experience could be repeated 
many, many times in villages selected 
completely at random Such villages 
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Leaders 


Of the best leaders 
The people only know that they 
exist; 
The next best they love and praise; 
The next best they fear; 
And the next they revile. 
When they do not command the 
people’s faith, 
Some will lose faith in them, 
And resort to recriminations! 
But of the best when their task is 
accomplished, 
Their work done, 
The people all remark, “We have done 
it ourselves.” 
—Lao TSE 


present the sharpest possible contrast 
to others where one finds dirt, disease, 
flies, and ill-constructed dark houses. 

Mrs. McDowell takes part in a num- 
ber of special projects. One of the 
most interesting is the kindergarten, 
attended by children of African teach- 
ers, workers, and others living near 
the mission. She is also consultant 
for the “Escola Domestica,” which is 
in charge of Pastor Paulino’s wife. 
The girls come to learn how to care 
for a home, to cook, to sew, etc. 

A Rural Life School is held each 
year for young men who are in line to 
become village leaders. This , year 
there are forty enrolled. Courses are 
given in agriculture, fruit growing, 
simple carpentry, village hygiene and 
sanitation, masonry, Portuguese, and 
Bible. When these young men go back 
to their primitive villages, they can 
be of practical help in many ways. 
Classes are taught by Africans. 

This type of program is helping to 
make the Angola Mission and the 
Angola churches living and vital and 
strong. 


African pastor and his family 
with Dr. McDowell at an Elende 
outstation. 


Angola 


® Recently Lloyd Schaad and I 
(Methodist agricultural missionaries 
at Malange) visited some other mis- 
sion stations to study and discuss 
agricultural problems. There seems to 
be a conflict in the “where do we go 
from here” of agriculture. Those af- 
flicted with “tractoritis” maintain that, 
as demonstrational units, one of our 
tasks is to show the latest methods and 
maximum production possible through 
mechanization. 

The other green pasture that beck- 
ons “emphasizes the basic concept of 
leading to agricultural change from 
within rather than imposing drastic 
change from without. Start with the 
material at hand—tradition-bound 
minds, primitive conditions, and 
limited resources—and, from this 
point of departure, gradually intro- 
duce improved practices on the farm, 
in the home, and in the community.” 

On a card found in Henry Ford’s 
file were these words, “Help the other 
fellow.” Underneath he had written, 
“To help himself.” 

—FRED BRANCEL 


Ecuador 
Felicidad —Happiness 
Fe —Faith 
Fecundidad—Fertile Soil 
Fortaleza —Strength 
“El-Club 4-F” is the Ecuadorian 


version of the 4-H club and has been 
added to the agricultural emphasis of 
our school (Church of the Brethren 
Mission at Quito). The activities of the 
club center around the livestock proj- 
ect: the caring for and keeping rec- 
ords on one or more animals at home. 
We found that the Indian farmer 
keeps his few head of livestock from 


FIELD NOTES 


year to year without any idea as to 
whether they are an earning or losing 
proposition. He justifies this by say- 
ing, “At least we get manure.” 

The Andean Indian has been told 
what to do for generations. The idea 
of managing their own affairs is new 
and comes hard at first. But it is 
becoming more and more natural for 
our 4-F boys to say, “Senor Presi- 


dente, it seems to me.” We believe ~ 


such training is needed for life in a 
free world as well as in the Protes- 
tant Church emerging in Ecuador. 

The 4-F club is also giving the 
school and mission an additional tieup 
with the home. Boys who have helped 
vaccinate chicks on the mission farm 
become the best agents for “selling” 
their parents, who are always slow to 
take up new practices. Some hesita- 
tion has been advanced about sending 
children to the school for more than 
a couple of grades for fear that “their 
bodies will grow content with loafing.” 
But through 4-F activities the school 
can prove itself as one which prizes 
work rather than laziness. 


—BENTON RHOADES 


India 


® The Chinglipet Church is located in 
a beautiful spot in South India. Near- 
by are well-managed orchards and 
fields of promising crops, a veritable 
paradise of beauty and life. When I 
reached the church the service was 
already in progress, the last item on 
the program being the thank offering. 

As soon as the announcement was 
made, people began to get ready their 
offerings. Some went outside to fetch 
theirs. Each one present including the 


children had something to give. As 
they went up to the front of the 
church, the minister received their of- 


ferings and blessed them. The gifts © 


included corn, grain, rice, millets, 
vegetables, fruits, chickens, eggs, 
goats, pigs, and even a cow. Some 


brought homemade sweets, clothes, as © 


well as money. After the benediction 
the minister 
enough for his needs. The rest is sold 
(auctioned off) outside the church. 
This little village church has several 


is permitted to take 


thousand rupees in a reserve fund in © 
the bank. The minister remarked, — 


“God helps us because we help our- 


selves.” It was a strange experience — 
for me. I came away more humble in ~ 
spirit and with assurance that God is — 


merciful and bountiful to his children. 


—THOMAS SINGH 
The Philippines 
© The Department of Home 
Family Life of the Philippine Federa- 
tion of Christian Churches is making 


and — 


its influence felt throughout the re- 
public. Five area family life confer- — 
ences have been held, beginning with : 
the East Visayan one at Dumaguette © 


in September 1951. Next came the 
North Luzon Conference at Guimba 
in March 1952; the West Visayan Con- 
ference at Iloilo City in August 1952; 
and the South Luzon Conference at 
Legaspi City in February 1953. The 
fifth one was held September 22-27, 
1953, at Davao City in Mindanoa. 


As a result of these conferences 


there is now a large group of inter- 
ested and trained leaders to carry for- 
ward the Christian family movement. 
National Family Week, so designated 


(Continued on page 5) 


© The modern missionary movement 
has need for many different kinds of 
| trained and consecrated workers, not 
the least important of which is the 


Smith (American Baptist Foreign 
_Mission Society) felt called to this 
| service many years ago. 
_ His first years in the Congo were 
(spent at several stations and in 
‘various tasks while a search was 
| made for a suitable site for an agricul- 
tural project. The site finally proved 
‘to be Kikongo. They liked its location 
overlooking the Wamba River. More 
than half a dozen good springs on the 
property assured a reliable water 
supply. The valley basin permitted 
irrigation and development into gar- 
dens. The mission council agreed and 
the Kikongo station opened in 1929. 
The tasks of clearing the site, build- 
‘ing, teaching, and evangelizing lay 
heavily upon Charles Smith. His 
‘dream of agricultural assistance and 
‘training for the natives—who so 
greatly needed this help—had to wait. 
Today the station attests that the 
dream has become reality. Numerous 
citrous trees line the valley basin. 
“Row on row of pineapple plants give 
»an abundant supply in season. Toma- 
toes, lettuce, corn, and peanuts are 
raised. Fish bred in the station ponds 
‘and big catfish caught in river traps 
‘provide additional food. And feeding 
‘Kikongo’s several hundred people— 
students, hospital, workmen, mission- 
aries—is a big job in itself! 


* The story and two photographs are re- 
printed from the February 1954 issue of 
The Crusader by kind permission. 


Far left: Annual 
Meeting of the De- 
partment of Home 
and Family Life of 
the Philippine Fed- 
eration of Christian 
Churches at Central 
Church, Manila. 


Center: Dr. Ortha M. 
Lane, secretary of 
the department. 


Left: A section of 
the South Luzon 
Area Family Life 


Conference being 
addressed by Mrs. 
Ermelinda Quim- 


bao, an outstanding 


| agricultural expert. Rev. Charles E.° 


leader and writer. 


What Is | 
An Agricultural Missionary?* 


A large part of the agricultural mis- 
sionary’s time is devoted to education. 
Classes in agriculture, nutrition, and 
hygiene are taught in the station 
boarding school and at the Institut 
Biblique. Field trips are taken with 
the pupils for purposes of visual edu- 
cation: Some classes assign a garden 
plot to every student so that there is 
a practical outlet for the knowledge 
gained in study. Under Mr. Smith’s 
supervision an agricultural textbook 
is nearing completion. Its practical in- 
structions will be made available to 
other stations in the native language. 

The agriculturist’s job goes far be- 
yond plow and planter. Missionary 
Smith has the continual responsibility 
of keeping the Diesel electric light 
plant in running condition. He must 
cut all the lumber for the ever-pres- 
ent building needs. He must help to 
erect the buildings. 


Malnutrition, starvation, and at- 
tendant diseases are gradually disap- 
pearing in many places, thanks to 
Charles Smith and other agricultural 
missionaries around the world. The 
path to the soul sometimes lies 
through the empty stomach. By help- 
ing underprivileged people to grow 
more and to eat more, Mr. Smith has 
demonstrated his love for them and 
gained the opportunity to explain 
that he does it for,» Christ’s sake. 
People believe him. 


Top: Rev. Charles E. Smith ex- 
plains cultivation of the papaya. 


Bottom: Mr. Smith examines one 
of the experimental breeding 
chicks. 


FIELD NOTES 

(Continued from page 4) 
by the president of The Philippines, 
is observed the first week in Decem- 
ber each year. The idea is becoming a 
vital part of the whole Christian pro- 
gram and originated with the Depart- 
ment of Home and Family Life. 

A major achievement of this depart- 
ment, under the able leadership of Dr. 
Ortha M. Lane, has been the prepara- 
tion and publication of excellent 
Christian home and family life litera- 
ture. Dr. Lane has been loaned for 
this work by the Methodist Woman’s 
Division of Christian Service. 


Northern Rhodesia 

® The model farm at Kawimbe (Lon- 
don Missionary Society) is run the 
way an African farmer would run it 
with the resources he has available. 
It is worked by two men and a team 
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of oxen. Everything is planned to 
provide a reasonable livelihood for 
one family; an income of £100 plus 
food for the family for the year. Next 
year—the fifth of the experiment— 
should find us achieving our goal. 

If our farm can be duplicated by 
local Africans, it would mean a consid- 
erable increase in the standard of 
living. At present the average “sub- 
sisting family,” using hoe, has an in- 
come of £12 per year, raised by going 
out to work during dry season. 

The farm is contour ridged, and the 
fields are laid out parallel to the 
ridges. There are six fields of four 
acres each. The rotation of crops is 
as follows: (1) plough new land and 
maybe plant beans; (2) Kaffir corn or 
millet, if the rains are late; (3) beans, 
cowpeas, or peanuts; (4) sweet pota- 
toes or maize; (5) grass; (6) grass. 

—R. L. KNIGHT 


Farming 


The Board of Industrial Work of 
the Andhra Lutheran Church has 
been asked to consider using Lam 
Farm (United Lutheran Church in 
America) to implement recommenda- 
tions from the National Christian 
Council of India on famine inquiry 
and economic planning. 

The recommendations include: (1) 
that Lam Farm be made a center for 
needed training; (2) that additional 
personnel, such as an agricultural 
missionary, be secured; and (3) that an 
extension service be inaugurated. This 
would give help to Christian families, 
owning and farming land, through 
better agricultural methods, seed, 
fertilizers; introduction of new crops; 
digging of wells; improvement of 
poultry and cattle; and securing full 
benefit of government programs. 

Included in the recommendations is 
more intensive training in (1) agricul- 
ture and (2) direct contact between 
the farm staff and the villagers. 

It is to be hoped that this new in- 
terest in agricultural projects will 


bring about a strong program at Lam — 


Farm which will yield much benefit 
to our Christian village people. 


—The Foreign Missionary 
March 1954 


Handicrafts 


In an effort to take constructive 
steps to fight poverty, we _ started 
some simple handicrafts during the 
famine, using materials which the 
people could gather for themselves 
nearby. The class continues to work 


Illustrating two methods of raising water from 
a well for irrigating rice in 


India. 


INDIA 


in the old stone portico near our farm 
at Muttathur (Jothy Nilayam Rural 
Centre, Reformed Church in America.) 

We experimented with various 


brushes and baskets and other articles 
made of aloe-fibre, but they do not 
pay enough to be worthwhile. How- 
ever, there is a market for the grass 


Indian boys taking a moment's 

respite from their weaving of 

mais, Friends Rural Center at 
Hoshangabad. 


mats which are the furniture of the 
South Indian household and which are 
woven on a simple loom. 

The teacher has trained a number 
of people to make these, working two 
and two together—when possible two 
of a family. He sets up a loom and 
leaves them to carry on independently. 

One of the pair gathers the korai 


Some leading gaon sathis 
discussing literacy problems and sharing results 
of work among Indian villagers. 


grass which grows in the rainy sea- 


son, cuts it into equal lengths, dyes 


some of it, and spins aloe-fibre into 
thread. The other sits at the loom, 
threading each grass through the fibre 
warp and pressing it home. The first 
one finishes off a mat by binding the 
edges; the weaver begins a new one. 

As soon as the rains began, the mat 
weavers left their looms to go back 
to field work. But we hope that their 
new skill will help them in future 
times of drought. 


SR vhowaintcth ain Ae 


—CHARLOTTE C. WYCKOFF — 


Health 
Today we in India are faced with 


problems of colossal magnitude. The - 


more we come to grips with them the 


more we realize that (1) provision of ~ 


data ate LT“ k 


adequate curative facilities, particu- _ 
larly in rural areas, is such an ex- — 
pensive proposition it may well re- 
main beyond our reach for some con- — 
siderable time; and that (2) our salva- — 
tion lies in promoting preventive pub- - 
lic health work with as much speed © 
as possible. Even if it were assumed — 
that necessary treatment facilities 


could be provided, this would still 
only be second best. Resort to cure 
signifies failure in prevention methods. 


Progress in public health depends = 


ultimately on the willing cooperation 


of the people and their active partici- + 


pation in measures intended for in- 


dividual and community protection. 


—COLONEL C. K. LAKSHMANAN 


Director-General 
Public Health Services 


(village companions) 


GROUP LEADERSHIP 

| By Mary L. CoLiines* 

ke Our present day ideas of leadership 
‘are quite different from those of the 
‘past. We no longer think of a leader 
‘as a person who has unusual talents, 
‘who would excel in any situation, 
'who stands out from the group as 


/sociologists have shown that in terms 
‘of rural organizations, such as ex- 
Pension groups: 

| 1. A leader is one who sees the 
need of extension’s aims and objec- 
‘tives ahead of the rest of the com- 
/munity and who can plan and enlist 
jothers in its program. 

| 2. A rural leader is a leader only 
vas he is a member of a group. Every 
group continues to exist only as it 
satisfies the purposes, desires, and in- 
terests of its members. The leader is 
one in whom the group has confidence 
as being able to help them accom- 
plish their purposes. Leadership grows 
out of the needs of the group rather 
than the qualities of the leader. 

3. The relationship between leader 
jand group is one of mutual stimula- 
tion and response, mutual need and 
‘fulfilment. People do not rally round 
-a leader unless the leader needs them 
aaa gives each one full recognition for 
his services, thereby winning loyalty 
and stimulating support. 

4. A good rural leader is one whom 
everyone likes, whether he knows 
much about his business or not. Un- 
‘less people like their leader, his 
eadership qualities and_ efficient 
training do not make much difference. 

5. A leader effective for one situa- 
tion and one group is not necessarily 
effective for another group or for the 
same group in another situation. 

6. The successful leader grows his 
‘own replacements by letting others 
share in leading. The less indispen- 
sable he is, the greater leader he is. 

7. Leadership can be _ learned 
through practice. There are certain 
personal qualities which predispose a 
person to be chosen for leadership 
roles. On the other hand, persons of 
ordinary ability, if loyal to the cause 
for which the group stands and will- 
ba to assume responsibilities, often 
develop into excellent leaders for 
specific groups. Thus new group situa- 
tions create needs which call out 
qualities in individuals they did not 
realize they possessed. 


*Miss Collings is with the Personnel 
Training Branch of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


‘markedly superior to the rest. The 


Ten-Point Rural Program 
® Because of the significant nature 
of this ten-point program of rural 
work, it is being reproduced in out- 
line: 

1. To lift up the rural church as 
an effective means for the enrichment 
of rural life—through a broadened 
vision and a sense of community. 

2. To reach every rural church 
with a message of fellowship and 
service—through worship, evangelism, 
and fellowship in the world church. 

3. To develop a ministry especially 
trained to serve rural areas—through 
dedication, formal training both the- 
ological and sociological, and outreach 
to leaderless groups. 

4. To promote a program of Chris- 
tian stewardship that will adequately 
undergird the kingdom of God in 
rural areas—through proportionate 
giving, the Lord’s acre plan, adequate 
salaries and pensions, and Christian 
missions at home and abroad. 

5. To develop a program of Chris- 
tian education that will meet the 
needs of rural people—through reach- 
ing the unreached, training lay leader- 
ship, cooperation with community 
agencies, and promoting church groups 
and materials. 

6. To seek for rural people a fairer 
share of the economic goods of life— 
through cooperatives, family-size 
farms, and a concern for migrants and 
other low-income groups. 

7. To undergird the spiritual values 
of the rural family—through emphasis 
on the importance of the family unit 


A county agent in Oklahoma 
examines bolls of cotton. 


and the causes of disintegration. 

8. To provide better opportunities 
for rural youth—through primary and 
secondary education and a more 
adequate share in the satisfactions of 
rural life. 

9. To promote cooperation between 
rural churches and other community 
agenices—through interest in recrea- 
tion, rural extension, good citizenship, 
civil liberties, democratic government, 
and the rights of minorities. 

10. To help rural people to see 
themselves as members of the worid 
community—through a better under- 
standing of world problems and their 
effects on all—that at last our world 
is a unit and that “no man liveth unto 
himself and no man dieth unto him- 
self.” —The Phillips Rural Visitor 


Rural Mission Workers 


e If you want help in identifying your work more effectively with the 
life and needs of rural people, why not pian to take one or both of 


these courses? 


INSTITUTE AND INTERNSHIP ON EXTENSION EDUCATION 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 


June 28—July 16, 1954 


An opportunity not only to study principles and methods of extension 
and adult education but also to observe experienced extension agents in 
agriculture or home economics at work in nearby counties. 


ONE-YEAR COURSE OF BASIC RURAL TRAINING 


FOR MISSIONARIES 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
September 1954—June 1955 


This course is designed particularly for furloughed and newly-appointed 
missionaries and foreign students. It provides basic training for those 
who would work successfully with rural people. 
© All inquiries should be addressed to I. W. Moomaw, Executive Secre- 
tary, Agricultural Missions, Inc., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Men and Events 

Allahabad Inaugurates 
First Indian Principal 
® Mr. Henry K. Azariah was formally 
installed as the first Indian principal 
of the Allahabad Agricultural Insti- 
tute on October 28, 1953. He is the 
son of Bishop Azariah of Dornakal, 
is an alumnus of the Institute, and is 
the fourth principal since the Insti- 
tute was founded by Dr. Sam Higgin- 
bottom more than forty years ago. 

Dr. Augustine A. Ralla Ram, presi- 
dent of the Board of Directors of the 
Institute, administered the oath of 
office. Miss Sarah Chakko (since de- 
ceased), who was principal of Isabella 
Thoburn College, was one of the main 
speakers at the inauguration. 


Arthur Morgan 

Goes to Gold Coast 

e Mr. Arthur Morgan was recently 
asked by Kwame Nkrumah, prime 
minister of the new native govern- 
ment of the Gold Coast, to serve as 
his special advisor on the great new 
$400,000,000 hydroelectric project on 
the Volta River. Mr. Morgan, who was 
one of the chief engineers and the 
first chairman of the TVA, will study 
the social and economic implications 
of the project as well as its technical 
aspects. 


Praise for Work 

at Katpadi 

e The Hon. Rajkumari Amrit Kaur in 
a speech to the Indian Conference for 
Social Work at Vellore on February 
20, 1954, said: 

“We are proud of the splendid work 
done by the Katpadi Agricultural 
Farm in the promotion of improved 
methods of agriculture, livestock 
breeding, and poultry development 
under the able stewardship of Dr. 
J. J. DeValois. They have now 
started an extension program in 
which eight full-time Indian rural 
workers are out in the villages. 

“And World Neighbors, Inc., has 
contributed the services of a highly- 
qualified public health nurse, Miss 
Helen Ten Brink, who has settled in 
a village and has started a child wel- 
fare center.” 


East Asia Christian Family 

Life Seminar-Conference 

e An event of unusual importance 
and significance to the Christian home 
movement throughout the world is the 
East Asia Christian Family Life 
Seminar-Conference to be held No- 


Mr. Henry K. Azariah 


vember 2-16, 1954, at Manila, The 
Philippines. It is being sponsored by 
the International Missionary Confer- 
ence and the Philippine Federation 
of Christian Churches. The participat- 
ing countries include Japan, Korea, 
Okinawa, Guam, Formosa, Hong 
Kong, Indo-China, Thailand, Burma, 
Malaya, Indonesia, and The Philip- 
pines. 

The first week will be devoted to 
the seminar for intensive study, dis- 
cussions, and sharing of experiences 
and methods. The conference will be 
held the second week, to be attended 
by official delegates as well as several 
hundred Filipino Christians interested 
in family life. There will also be 
special features open to the public. 

There will be background studies 
under the direction of Dr. Irma High- 
baugh, who is the field representative 
on Christian home and family life of 
the International Missionary Council. 


Farm Implement Factory 
Opened February 5, 1954 


e The opening ceremony of the new 
implement factory near Naini Station, 
which was built by the Agricultural 
Development Society as part of the 
Allahabad Agricultural Institute’s pro- 
gram, was held on February 5, 1954. 
Among the many distinguished 
guests was the Hon. Shri Deshmukh, 
Minister of Agriculture for India. 

The director of TCA in India said 
in his congratulatory message, “The 
dual purpose of the factory—to pro- 
vide improved implements at compet- 
itive prices for the Indian farmers 
and to furnish training facilities for 
students—is a good basis for a success- 
ful operation.” 


BOOK REVIEW 


RURAL PREACHING ; 
By Epwarp K. ZIEGLER | 


This is definitely not another book 
of sermons but rather a book on rural - 
philosophy. It deals with the why of 
preaching and the tools, preparations 
techniques, and special skills essential 
to successful and distinctive rural 
preaching. 

The author insists upon the relent 
vance of preaching to rural life. Such 
preaching must be within the con- — 
text of the rural community. The 
minister must know his people even — 
as he knows his Bible. He must know 
their intimate problems and needs 
through face-to-face contacts—work-_ 
ing, talking, sharing, living, and suf-— 
fering with them—if he would get the 
preparation necessary for successful 
rural preaching. 

In this book he will find help in | 
sermon preparation and delivery” 
which will assure him a hearing as 
he, a prophet of God, speaks the_ 
message of God to his people. 

RURAL PREACHING is a contribution — 
to the rural church movement which | 
is long overdue, and we are greatly 
indebted to Dr. Ziegler for it. This 4 
book should find its way to all insti- 
tutions training rural church leader- 3 
ship and to the desks of progressive © 
rural ministers. 

Fleming H. Revell Company, Westitl 
wood, N.J., cloth, 158 pages, $2.00. 


<> 
—HEnry S. RANDOLPH © 
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The Hon. Shri Deshmukh and 
Mason Vaugh of Allahabad tak- 
ing part in ceremony opening 
the farm implement factory. 


